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The First Modern 

translations of certain sonnets and canzoni that are unrelated 
to Laura. A more tonic air and a manlier fibre are felt in 
the sonnet on the corruption of the papal court at Avignon 
and in the great trumpet-toned ode, Italia mia, in which the 
poet calls upon the rulers of Italy to cease their mutual 
enmities and to unite in freeing Italy from the stranger — a 
cry that half a millenium was required to make effective. 

On the whole, Mr. Foulke's volume gives, and gives well, 
about all that the average modern reader may need with re- 
gard to the second of the great Italian poets. H. B. F. 

NEW POETS 

Vision of War, by Lincoln Colcord. Macmillan. 

It is scarcely in our province to discuss Mr. Colcord's 

thesis, which seems to be that in a world unworthy of peace, 

a world in which peace "is only meaner war," war is not 

only natural and necessary, but the most effectual means of 

stimulating the life of the spirit. He says: "The spirit 

seems to fail in peace, and be revived in war." And again — 

Whenever men die for a cause, mistaken or not, misled or 
not, there truth advances an imperceptible degree. 

If our business were with Mr. Colcord's philosophy, we 

might insist that dying for a cause is all very well, but that 

killing for a cause is of more doubtful spiritual value, and 

that it is the killers, rather than the dead, who survive. We 

might argue that those "meaner wars" of peace which Mr. 

Colcord scorns have advanced, are advancing, the date of 

democracy and brotherly love more than all the slaughter 
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of this year and the last ; that war merely confuses the issue 
by substituting the outworn romanticism of a feudal society 
for the slow conquests — those "meaner wars" again — of their 
rights by the common people, the workers of the world. It 
may be, as this poet says in one of his wiser moments, that the 
world will have war until it deserves peace — that men will 
fight until they really love one another; but again are not the 
struggles of peace, rather than the slaughter of war, the 
means by which "truth advances an imperceptible degree ?" 

In short, I would say that Mr. Colcord's thinking is soft, 
emotional, and quite incapable of logical analysis — a re- 
statement of many oft-exploded platitudes of the militaristic 
ideal, with its usual evasions and omissions. If as a philoso- 
pher Mr. Colcord is negligible, what then of Mr. Colcord as 
a poet? Does his poem transcend thought? Is there a magic 
in it which may make men mad, or a truth beyond thinking 
which may inspire and exalt them ? 

If he is a poet, right or wrong, we may not brush him 
aside. What of Nietzsche, for example ? It may be that the 
world is afire today because of the fierce power of his vision 
and the incomparable beauty of his prose-poetry rhythms. It 
is not wine alone that makes men drunk. 

I must admit that I think Mr. Colcord a poet. Though 
much of his Whitmanesque verse is merely prose argument or 
eloquence, he rises at times to a powerful chanting rhythm, 
which, inspired as it is by a high spiritual sincerity, sweeps 
across one's questions with its affirmation of beauty. This 
rhythm is scarcely to be judged by brief extracts; it needs 
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New Poets 

space. And no brief extract can give the brazen clang of the 
refrain which he uses in certain sections of the poem. There- 
fore I apologize for quoting the following passage as a mere 
first hint of the poet's music and argument. 

Are there no signs, then? — only hope unseen, obscure? 
Our spirits fail I Give us a sign — give us a sign. 

Take heart, take heart, my brother 1 

Oh, sometimes I think that there are nothing but signs 1 

Signs in the sky ! Signs in the stirring sea ! Signs running along 

the ground like fire ! 
Signs in the swaying parliaments 1 Signs in the trembling courts I 

Signs in the stifled press 1 Signs in the sundering schools 1 
Signs in disintegrating governments 1 Signs in ancient authorities 

fiercely defied ! 
Signs in alarmed society! Signs in quick-arming wealth! — in 

quicklier-arming poverty ! 
Signs in the life, the heart, the spirit of the average man ! 
Nothing but signs, I say ! Nothing but signs ! 
And they are signs of war. 

H.M. 

A Little Book of Local Verse, by Howard Mumford Jones. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

Here is a promising first book — a tiny pamphlet, pri- 
vately printed — by a young poet who is still a college student. 
It was read with interest recently in the Poetry office by a 
poet a few years older and much better known, who made 
the following notations: 

Worth notice — somewhat too full of adjectives in spots, 
also somewhat too much like Carman's Songs from Vagabondia. 
The best are the last poem — You who have read this book, Old 
Men, A Red Leaf, Anent the Street-cars, and Railway Sketches. 
These show fancy — a rare quality. From Trempealeau has 
gleams of imagination, and the walking songs are good. 
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